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rOR  THB  BVTRRPBIAD. 

A  BRIEF  inSTORY  OF  MUSIC,  FROM  THE 
EARLIEST  AGES. 

—  Conlintud, 

German  Princes  had  rausical  dramas,  or  operas, 
both  in  Italian  and  German,  performed  in  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  serenteenth  century.  In  1627, 
Harlia  Opibt,  called  by  the  Gerroeos  tbe  father  o'", 
their  dramas,  translated  the  opera  of  Daphne  firoin 
the  Italian ,  which  was  set  to  music  by  the  chapel* 
master  Schutz,  and  jwrformed  at  the  court  of  Dres¬ 
den  on  tbe  niairia^ce  of  the  Elector's  sister  with  tbe 
lAnd^ave  of  Hesse,  Georre  II.;  and  in  1653  an 
Italian  opera,  called  I'Ingan  wo  D'  omore,  was  per¬ 
formed  at  Ratisbon.  The  Emperor  Leopold  was 
passionately  fond  of  Italian  music  and  poetry,  and 
constantly  patronized  both.  Early  in  his  reifcn  he 
retained  in  his  serrice  the  It  >lian  lyric  poet,  Minato, 
and  in  1665,  Alarido  and  Clori<lia,  were  performed  at 
Vienna.  In  tbe  bezinninf;  of  the  century  before  last 
Riccoboni  asserted  that  the  performers  at  that  time 
at  llaiiiburg;h,  were  all  tradesmen  or  handicrafts  :  the 
shoemaker  being;  often  the  first  performer  on  the 
stage,  and  fruit  and  sweetmeats  were  sold  by  the 
same  girls  whom  the  night  before  were  performing 
the  character  of  Ariuida  or  Semiramis. 

The  violin  was  in  general  use,  and  more  cultivated 
in  Germany  duiing  the  century  before  last,  than  in 
any  other  part  of  Europe,  and  solos,  sonatas  and  con- 
aertos,  were  ezpressly  composed  for  it,  but  few  pro* 
dections  of  the  German  composers  of  that  century 
ire  now  to  be  found.  During  the  last  erntury  aiui 
the  present,  the  Germans  have  cultivated  mu^ir  till 
they  have  brought  it  to  the  highest  pitch  of  refine* 
R<nt,  and  they  have  furnished  every  nation  in  Eu* 
tope  with  ;>rotesaors. 

hi  later  times,  many  of  the  greatest  German  mu* 
itcisns,  have  either  had^their  education  in  Italy,  or 
thanght  it  necessary  to  visit  that  country,  as  the  an* 
eien*  Rom  ti  philosophers  to  travel  into  Greece,  or 
*he  Grecians  into  Egypt.  ) 


Orlando  di  Lasso,  Handel,  Hasse,  Gluck,  and  J. 
C.  Bach,  went  thither  very  early  in  life,  and  may  be 
said  to  have  famed  their  respective  styles  on  the  best 
models  of  that  country.  ' 

The  learned  Josqnin  went  thither  as  a  singer,  dur*  ! 
ing  the  pontificate  of  Sextus  the  Fourth.  And  before 
the  year  1600,  the  names  of  about  twenty  Spanish 
singers  and  composers  are  recorded,  who  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  pontifical  Chapel.  Yet  all  this  only 
proves,  that  musicians  ol  great  abilities,  from  what¬ 
ever  part  of  the  world  they  came,  were  certain  of  en¬ 
couragement  at  Rome. 

It  is,  however,  very  (me,  that  in  the  beginning  of 
the  16tt)  century,  many  excelleat  Flemish  compos¬ 
ers  were  dispersed  all  over  Europe  ;  but  tbe  Nether 
lands  had  long  been  in  possession  of  ite  chief  monu- 
factures  and  commeree  ;  and,  at  th«  polite  arts  Are 
children  of  affluence,  and  dependent  oa  superfluity 
for  eupport,  it  it  natun .  to  suppose  that  they  would 
hrive  at  this  period,  particularly  during  tbe  reign  of 
Cr.paror  Ciwrlos  Fifth,  and  Lis  oontcB^fiarar^ ,  j 
Francis  the  First  of  France,  who  were  not  only  both 
lovers  and  encouragers  of  music,  but  feuch  knights* 
errant,  that  they  lived  less  in  their  own  capitals  than 
elsewbera  ;  and  we  find  that  the  arts  followed  them 
wherever  they  went. 

This  reflection  will,  perhaps,  a  little  abate  our 
wonder,  at  the  great  number  of  musicians  which 
FVeneb  Flanders,  and  the  Spanish  Netherlands  pro¬ 
duced,  if  it  be  recollected  that  Bnissels,  Antwerp, 
Moiis,  Cambray,  &c.  were  ft-eqiiently  the  residence 
of  these  munificent  princes. 

Josqnin  des  Pres  is  enunisrated  by  Guicciardini 
among  the  musicians  of  the  Flemish  school.  He  may 
justly  be  called  the  father  of  modern  hamony,  and  ' 
the  inventor  of  almost  every  ingenious  contexture  of 
its  component  part*  nearly  a  hundred  years  before  the 
time  of  Palestriiia,  Orlando  di  Lasso,  Tallis,  or  Bird, 
the  great  iiiusical  luiuinarics  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
whose  names  and  works  are  still  held  in  tJie  highest 
reverence  by  all  tnie  judges  of  the  genuine  style  of 
ch'Tal  compositions. 

Adami,  in  his  historical  list  of  the  singers  in  the  ' 
Pope’s  chapel,  mentions  Josqnin  as  one  of  tbe  great- 
est  cultivators  and  supporters  of  church  music.  He 
calls  him,  inslgne  per  ri'nren/ione.” 

Among  musicians,  Josquin  was  the  giant  of  his  age, 
and  seeois  to  have  acquired  an  universal  dominion  ov¬ 
er  the  aflectiens  and  p  ssions  of  the  niiisiciti  world  — 
Indeed,  his  compositions  were  as  well  known,  and  as 
much  practised  throughout  Europe,  at  the  beginning  i 
of  the  sixteenth  centnry,  as  Handel's  were  in  England  1 
about  seventy  years  ago.  I 


Mr,  C.  Kramet's  improve-r ent  on  the  .Serpent. 

Mr.  C.  Kramer,  who  has  the  sole  direction  of  the 
band  and  the  arrangement  of  the  music  for  the  orches¬ 
tra  fa  task  wkh'h  few  would  undertake,  even  if  an*« 
other  individual  could  be  found  capable,}  is  a  Ger¬ 
man  by  birth,  and  a  musician  of  the  very  first  order, 
both  theoretically  und  practically.  He  excels  on  the 
flate  and  clarionet  ;  bnt  his  knowledge  of  the  effetfs 
of  instruments  is  great  and  universal.  He  is  intimate¬ 
ly  and  minutely  acquainted  with  the  works  of  hi’ 
countrymen,  and  hr  hat  adapted  their  music  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  gratify,  to  the  extent,  all  lovers  of  in¬ 
strumental  performances.  From  the  most  delicate 
song  to  the  magnificent  symphonies  of  Haydn,  Mo¬ 
zart,  and  Beethoven,  and  even  the  grandest  of  Han. 
viel’s  chorustrs,  be  has  preserved  the  bearing  of  each 
class  throughout,  in  their  pristine  beauty  and  design, 
and  with  so  nice  an  attention  to  the  particular  cast 
of  expression  appertaining  to  each  instniment,  that 
he  has  left  nothing  tc  be  desired.  These  are  the  dai¬ 
ly  •’•rvH'-s  -  *.'•■■■  **‘r  hi*  master,  and  to 

mnsic,  by  Mr.  Kramer.  But  he  has  lately  added  a 
new  application  of  his  talents  and  in  Vistry  to  (he 
science.  .Mr.  Kramer  was  stnick  with  the  error  in 
the  original  construction  of  the  Serpent.  'He  obser- 
ed  that  the  finger-hnlea  were  placed  at  improper  inter¬ 
vals,  with  a  view  only  to  the  reach  of  (he  player  ; 
thht  they  were  too  small  ;  and.  in  short,  he  saw  all 
the  defects  which  are  likely  to  attend  early  structure. 
— He  has  remedied  them  with  gre  it  ingenuity.  He 
has  add«d  both  to  the  size  and  number  of  the  holes  . 
constructed  keys  with  a  double  action,  which  lie  con¬ 
veniently  under  tha  hand,  and  en:;ible  the  performer 
to  slur  through  the  chromatic  scale.  Some  of  the  ap¬ 
ertures  are  now  made  two  inches  in  diameter,  in  order 
to  emit  the  column  of  air  set  in  motion  thrmtgh  an 
instniment  of  snci  large  dimensions,  his  serj'ent  be¬ 
ing  8  feet  K  inches  long.  By  these  mechanical  con¬ 
trivances,  every  note  i.s  equal  in  strength  and  ronnd- 
ness  of  tone.  VIr.  K.  has  also  improved  the  month- 
piece,  and  the  player  is  now  enabled  to  regulate  his 
tone  to  the  nicest  distinctions  of  piano  and  forte. 
The  compass  is  three  octave^  from  double  C,  and 
the  scale  is  like  a  keyed  German  flute  inverted. 

“ 'fhe  prolific,  iiiithor  of  \Vj,vcr5y,  whose  fe«  nnd 
gonitis  seems  to  be  a«  inexhaustible  as  it  is  extraor- 
jlin.irr,  has  announced  anothi  r  roman,  e,  the  title  of 
which  is  Krnmfvrlh  from  this  name  we  pre«iirnc 
that  if  will  resemble  Ivanlioe  more  than  any  of  flv 
productions  of  the  same  pen;  and  fr>’ti  the  c  renni* 
•tsnee  having  trimsi  i'-ed,  «e  expect  (hi  t  we  may  loi.k 
for  itscompletion  soon  after  Cl  risimas.*’ 

T,en  ’on  T,it.  O  t  ». 
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THE  (EDOPIIO.NE. 


To  tht  Edit  or. 

Sir — Apprehending  it  to  be  a  part  of  jour  plan  to 
insert  liotices  of  any  norcltiet  in  music  that  majr  seem 
rvorthj  attention,  I  transmit  to  you  a  slight  account 
of  a  new  inf  Aliment,  called  the  (Edophone,  invented 
and  made  by  Ciiarlci  Henry  V'andcr  Bergh,  now  ex- 
hibitinir  in  the  metropolis. 

The  (EJophone  has  tlie  appearance  of  a  lady’s 
work-table  ;  tlie  shape  is  a  parallelogram,  and  it  occu¬ 
pies  about  four  feet  by  two.  It  is  played  on  bj  keys 
like  a  harpsichord  or  pianoforte.  Along  the  back 
lies  a  solid  block  of  metal  of  a  peculiar  composition,  I 
known  only  to  the  inventor,  and  the  exact,  propor¬ 
tions  in  which  the  several  metals  are  combined,  he 
avers  to  be  indispensable  to  the  production  of  the 
best  possible  tone.  The  side  of  the  block  that  lies 
next  the  player,  presents  a  sweep,  into  which  are  in¬ 
serted  cylindrical  bars  of  the  same  metal,  varying  in 
length  from  six  inches  and  a  half,  to  half  aa  inch,  aad 
something  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diame¬ 
ter.  Upon  each  of  the<>e  bars  is  a  moveable  ring  of 
the  s.imc  metal,  closely  fitted,  which  is  fixed  by  a 
screw  through  the  top,  and  by  changing  the  position 
of  this  ring  (a  very  simple  operation,  and  similar  in  ef¬ 
fect  to  the  apportioning  of  the  water  in  musical  glas¬ 
ses)  the  instrument  is  tuned.  To  the  end  of  the  bar 
not  inserted  in  the  block,  a  spring  is  affixed  at  a  right 
angle  by  a  screw,  and  each  of  these  springs  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  corresponding  key  by  a  simple  me¬ 
chanical  contrivance,  so  as  to  be  pulled  forward 
when  the  keys  are  pressed  down  by  the  player. 
Part  of  the  surface  of  the  spring  it  covered  with  tome 
kind  of  felt  or  plush.  Paral.leJ  to  these  springs  lies 
a  roll  of  a  conical  sh.ipt  and  of  a  peculiar  composi¬ 
tion,  but  d-.'^ring  from  the  block  and  the  bars,  the 
former  being  of  a  colour  between  brass  and  copper, 
and  the  roll  resembling  pewter.  This  roll  revolving 
upon  its  axis,  is  put  into  motion  by  the  foot,  like  the 
wood  in  a  turning  lathe.  The  pressure  of  the  finger 
upon  the  key  brings  the  spring  into  contact  with  the 
roll  while  it  it  in  a  state  ef  revolution,  and  thus  the 
bar  inserted  in  the  block  is  made  to  vibrate,  and  the 
(one  produced-  The  seund  ceases  when  the  spring 
is  relaxed  from  contact  with  the  roll,  which  hap¬ 
pens  when  the  pressure  on  the  key  it  removed.  A 
swell  is  produ'  ed  by  a  difference  in  the  touch,  and  a 
perfect  creicetido  and  diminuendo  can  be  obtained  at 
pleasure. 

The  compass  of  the  instrument  is  five  oefavssand  a 
half,  and  it  is  singular  that  the  several  parts  produce 
sounds  esientially  different  —The  upper  tones  are 
precisely  those  of  an  octave  flute — the  next  notes  in 
succession  those  of  an  oboe,  below  those  of  the  clari¬ 
net,  and  still  lower  of  the  bassoon.  The  resemblance 
is  exceedingly  rinse,  so  much  so  indeed  as  to  induce 
roe  to  consider  that  the  best  application  of  the  inven¬ 
tion  will  be  found  to  be  in  substituting  of  the  (Edo- 
phope  for  wind  instrumrnts  at  concerts  were  good 
players  are  not  to  be  had  The  lowest  tones  are 
rough  an<l  in  my  mind  rather  injure  than  improve 
the  general  effect  whenever  they  are  employed. 

The  inventor  describes  this  combination  to  be  the 
result  of  sixteen  yea's  of  labour  and  experiment,  and 
he  further  says,  tliat  increasing  the  size  of  the  bit  ck 
and  bars  extends  the  quantity  of  tone  in  a  degree  far 


and  proportion  its  tone  is  scarcely  louder  than  a  com¬ 
mon  square  pianoforte. 

You  will  of  coarse  have  oon  jectured  that  its  princi¬ 
pal  limitation  resides  in  the  slow  production  of  tone, 
which  friction  and  vibration  communicated  by  such  a 
means  neccssaiily  imply.  To  what  exact  extent  this 
limitation  goes,  perhaps  remains  yet  to  be  discovered, 
for  the  several  degrees  of  rapidity  demand  a  corres¬ 
ponding  gradatian  of  velocity  in  turning  the  roll,  and 
on  the  motion  becoming  quicker,  it  seemed  to  me  that 
greater  skill  and  nicety  in  the  player  were  required. 
The  (Edophone  however  it  competent  to  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  an  allegroy  but  1  conceive,  ( for  1  was  not 
permitted  to  make  an  experiment)  that  any  degree 
beyond  allegro  is  absolutely  unattainable.  Of  ite  use 
as  an  accompanying  instrument  to  the  voice,  every 
one  may  judge  from  my  description  ef  its  several 
tones.  They  clearly  give  a  constant  variation  as  the 
composition  rises  or  falls  ;  and  now  the  singer  would 
seem  to  he  accompanied  by  a  flute,  now  by  a  clari¬ 
net  or  bassoon  obligato.  The  general  effect,  howev¬ 
er,  is  that  of  a  small  concert  ef  all  these  wind  instru¬ 
ments. 

Of  its  construction  I  may  say,  the  mechanism  is  in¬ 
genious  and  simple.  It  certainly  affords  the  long 
wished  for  perfection  of  an  instrument  capable  of 
standing  in  perfect  tune  and  unalterable  by  dim  te, 
while  the  facility  and  precision  with  which  its  notes 
may  be  elevated  or  depressed  in  the  minutest  degree, 
render  it  ansceptible  of  any  temperament,  and  of  any 
combination  of  tones,  of  semitones,  or  even  quarter- 
tenes,  in  any  order  or  succession  required.  At  pres¬ 
ent  the  invention  is  in  its  infancy,  and  those  powers 
which  alone  can  render  it  extensively  useful,  are  not 
developed  by  the  specimen  exhibited  in  Catharine- 
street.  It  iVtoo  small  for  any  better  purpose  than  a 
modal,  and  it  remains  to  be  proved,  whether  an  in¬ 
strument  upon  a  larger  scale  would  not  be  materially 
different  in  tone  as  well  as  in  power.  I  hope  howev¬ 
er  that  the  curiosity  which  has  drawn  a  great  many 
visitors  to  it,  will  stimulate  the  inventor,  and  at  the 
Same  time  enable  him  to  prosecute  his  discovery 
farther.  I  am.  Sir,  Your's, 

A  Lovsn  or  Music  Ann  Mkchaxics. 

^uaHtrljf  Mtuical  Review. 


CONCERT-PITCH. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir — May  I  call  upon  you  or  some  of  your  corres* 
pondents  for  a  definition  of  the  two  words  which  I 
have  affixed  at  the  head  of  my  letter  ?  I  know  scarce¬ 
ly  any  circumstance  in  music  that  more  requires  to  be 
fixed,  for  if  we  go  on  to  pursue  this  air-formed  phan¬ 
tom  at  the  rate  we  have  done  within  the  few  last 
years,  I  know  not  where  we  shall  stop,  since  at  every 
remove  we  are  said  to  attain  a  higher  region,  and  a 
more  brilliant  position  in  the  language  and  opinion  of 
those  who  can  fly,  whilst  I  myself  (of  wham  by  the 
way  it  will  be  thought  very  bad  taste  to  be  talking) 
and  some  others  born  of  earih  and  canfined  ta  it, 

”  Toil  after  them  in  vain.” 

To  descend  to  plain  prose.  Instrument -makers 
and  instrumental  performers  have  discovered  that  to 
raise  the  pitch  bestows  a  brilliancy  and  splendour  of 
tone  upon  their  instruments  and  their  airs  which  con¬ 


tribute  very  much  to  the  effect  of  concert  pieces. 
The  fact  is  not  to  be  denied,  but  the  consequence 
has  been  Hiat  the  concert-pitch  is  now  got  up  in  Eng¬ 
land  at  least  half  a  tone.  That  this  is  an  innovation 
of  our  own  1  can  experimentally  assert,  and  I  can 
prove  that  we  are  so  much  above  the  concert-pitch  of 
the  continent.  I  have  in  my  possession  a  tuning 
fork,  which  1  carried  with  me  within  the  last  12 
months  through  all  the  principal  cities  of  Italy,  and 
I  can  aver  that  in  Naples,  Rome,  Florence,  Genoa, 
Milan,  Turin,  Bologna,  &c.  &c.  the  pitch  was  uni¬ 
formly  half  a  note  at  least  below  that  adopted  in  the 
concerts  of  England  ;  I  beg  leave  also  to  mention 
that  a  clarinet  player  who  some  time  since  arrived 
here  from  Germany,  and  brought  with  him  the  instiw- 
roent  he  had  used  for  years,  found  himself  unable  te 
play  upon  it  in  concert  in  England. 

I,  Sir,  am  a  singer,  and  I  complain  ef  this  noveltj 
as  one  of  many  upon  whom  it  is  particularly  bard, 

I  and  whose  bread  and  reputation  may  be  affected  by 
it.  The  fashicn  of  the  present  day  is  not  to  write 
songs  of  contracted  compass,  but  rather  to  extend 
fhe  display  of  vocal  power  quite  up  to  the  ordinary 
height  and  depth  of  the  voice,  if  not  somewhat  be¬ 
yond  the  notes  of  easy  attainment.  1  am  mistaken 
if  we  do  noi  in  truth  owe  to  the  exaltation  of  which  I 
complain,  the  substitution  of  barytones  for  basKi. 
There  has  not  been,  to  my  knowledge,  a  true  bin 
voice  since  Mr  Bartleman  (who  is  a  genuine  barytone) 
first  appeared  in  public.  Haydn’s  bass  songs,  and  af¬ 
ter  him  Callcott’s,  and  indeed  whatever  has  been 
written  for  n  bass  during  the  last  twenty  or  thirty 
years  arc  so  high  as  to  render  the  elevation  of  the 
pitch  dreadfully  distressing  to  this  class  of  tingrn 
more  especially.  But  in  point  of  fact  it  hurts  the 
performance,  and  injures  the  voice  of  every  singer. 
For  although  the  voice  has  a  latent  power  of  yielding 
to  effor*  in  extent,  and  particularly  under  an  increas¬ 
ed  flow  of  spirits,  and  under  the  circumstance  of  sing¬ 
ing  in  a  room  of  large  dimensions,  where  the  reso¬ 
nance  is  considerable,  there  can  be  nothing  more  un¬ 
favourable,  to  vocal  excellence  than  altering  and  dis¬ 
turbing  the  general  habits  of  a  singer  as  established 
in  practice.  The  minute  mechanism  of  the  throat  ac¬ 
commodates  itself  almost  miraculously  to  the  impulse 
of  the  will.  But  it  must  be  sufficiently  obvious  that 
in  practise  (if  it  be  efficient;  we  are  constantly  aimii^ 
at  uniformity  of  action  in  the  muscles  engaged — and 
we  bring  them  at  length  by  such  practice  to  obey 
with  the  utmost  precision.  They  obtain  a  certain 
conformation,  which  conformation  only  can  give  the 
exact,  the  entire  effect  that  is  the  desired  rsiiult  of  in¬ 
cessant  labour.  We  have  therefore  twe  thinp  te 
contend  against  io  the  fluctuation  of  concert-pitch* 
First  its  variation,  and  next  its  gradual  asceusien. 
While  such  is  the  case  the  singer  practices  to  a  dimin¬ 
ished  purpose  and  sings  with  doubtful  effect ;  for  be 
it  known  to  all  whom  it  may  concern,  the  effect  is 
rendered  very  doubtful  indeed  both  by  the  real  sad 
imaginary  terrors  of  a  note  which  we  are  always  bs- 
ble,  according  to  existing  circumstances,  i.  e.  the  ca¬ 
price  of  the  conductor  or  instrument  tuner,  to  find 
raised  above  our  ususd  and  definite  powers. 

if,  however,  Sir,  you  think  here  is  too  much  of  the 
fork,  pray  apply  the  knife  to  the  petition  of 

Your  Frifnd,  Rboolatob. 

Mutical  Rtvitv. 
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MUSICAL  DRAMA. 


No.  6 


Stortce,  had  he  lived,  promised  to  do  more  to¬ 
wards  forming  an  English  opera  upon  the  Italian  mo¬ 
del,  blending  the  two  stjlos,  yet  preserving  the  aus¬ 
terity,  and  sterling  sense  of  English  taete,  than  any  of 
bis  predecessors,  or  any  of  his  successors.  We  are, 
however,  now  returning  to  the  tame  methods  of 
adaptation,  and  it  »  an  object  well  worthy  the  at¬ 
tention,  and  the  talents  of  our  most  educated  English 
eomposers.  Mr.  Atwood  and  Mr.  Bishop  are  par¬ 
ticularly  fitted  to  the  task.  In  the  serious  style  the 
Germans  have  already  accomplished  what  we  here 
propose  to  our  own  countrymen.  They,  by  Ihtir 
Haydn  and  Moaart,  have  incorporated  the  tenderness, 
sweetness,  and  variety  of  Italian  melody  with  the  na¬ 
tural  richness  and  purity  of  the  German  nniric  En¬ 
glish  style,  properly  so  called,  is  conversant  rsith 
none  of  the  modem  arts  of  voluptuous  insinuation. — 
Parcel!,  Plandel,  Ame,  Jackson,  and  Crotch,  are 
the  most  genuine  English  composers  we  have  ;  though 
the  studies  ef  all  these  great  musicians  were  perfect¬ 
ed  by  analyiing.  comparing,  amalgamating,  and  ap¬ 
propriating  the  resources  of  the  science  of  coni[>osi- 
tion,  as  it  was  presented  to  them  by  the  models  of 
the  cenlinent ;  by  blending  the  various  learning  they 
thus  amassed  with  the  inventions  of  their  own  proper 
genius.  1'heir  music  produces  none  of  the  effects  of 
Italian  seduction.  It  is  purely  intellectual,  and  ad- 
drf««ed  te  manly  sentimect.  It  effects  the  senses 
through  the  highest  claie  of  sentiment  alone.  The 
compositions  of  many  contemporaries,  such  as  Mr. 
Weblie,  Dr  Callcott,  Mr.  Horsley  and  Mr  Atwood, 
are  of  a  like  sterling  metal.  hih't  most  popular 
ballads — those  prevading  mercurial  paasions — tha  least 
dose  a  death  to  sound  taste,  an  a  mongrel  breed, 
possessing  neither  the  grace  of  their  Italian,  nor  the 
itrenglh  of  their  English  piirents. 

The  manner,  therefore,  c  (  the  singer  roust  be  es¬ 
sentially  different,  as  he  may  be  employed,  !‘as  it  is 
DOW  constantly  supposed  every  singer  is  competent 
to  be)  upon  English  or  Italian  compositiens,  whether 
religious,  dramatic,  or  orchestral.  The  English  ex¬ 
pect  that  sense  is  to  hold  equal,  if  no  t  superior  reign 
wilhK'und.  They  demand,  particularly,  a  bold 
plain,  nervous,  elocution,  freed  alike  from  timid,  and, 
from  weak  expression.  They  regard  pure  tone  and 
articulation,  more  than  flowing  execution.  They  ask 
a  few  graces,  hut  those  neither  common  place,  nor  ©• 
rulcar  structure  .  They  wish  to  have  their  higher  af. 
fections,  rather  than  their  lower  appetites,  moved 
and  excited.  Such  are  the  attributes  of  the  English 
school,  properly  so  called. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  obseive  that  the  Italians 
suq-ass  us  in  all  the  mechanical  excellencies  of  the 
art :  in  all  that  relates  to  the  formation  and  conduct 
of  the  voice  In  applying  and  directing  these  excel, 
lencies  to  rouse  the  more  sublime,  more  exalted,  mere 
powerful,  more  virtuous  lentiments  and  affections  ; 

yet  imagine  the  superiority  to  remain  with  the 
f-nglish.  To  produce  voluptuous  teridemess,  and 
that  delicieus  languor,  which  is  at  once  the  malady, 
ond  the  bliss  of  life,  the  music  of  Italy,  like  her  cli* 
ttote,  possesses  an  influence,  which  our  colder  con- 
ititutions,  and  colder  skies  have  denied  us — whether 
happily  or  not  we  have  now  neither  epporlonity  or 
I  •  ndinatlon  to  consider. 


TO  THB  EDITOR  OF  THB  KrTUlPKl.in. 

No.  3. 

Sir — The  perilous  storm  was  of  short  duration. — 
The  breeze  was  husheil,  the  leafy  cloud  of  produc¬ 
tions  bad  dispersed,  fairies  and  sylphs  were  fastening 
their  aerisd  bridles  to  the  silver  moou-beams,  the  pur¬ 
blind  bird  of  night  was  chanting  his  hoarse  recitative 
to  the  aquatic  aecompanisle,  of  a  neighbouring 
marsh,  a  full  chorus  of  Jack  o'  lanthornt'^  were 
laughing  at  their  bewildered  followers — and  every 
thin^  atrial  and  earthly  contributed  to  render  the 
evening  landscape  enchanting  and  picturesque. 

A  scene  to  favourable  to  the  musical  prophetic  was 
calculated  to  inspire  me  with  renewed  ardour  |  and 
my  condescending  companion  recovering  from  his 
momentary  vexation,  pruned  his  wings,  adjusted  his 
spectacles  and  thus  resumed  hit  discourse.  To 
speidi  of  events  that  are  past,  to  foretel  what  are  to 
happen  in  future,  or  to  animadvert  on  what  are  pas¬ 
sing  before  us,  it  sufficiently  prudent  and  safe  for  him 
whose  more  fixed  residence  is  in  the  aerial  regions  ;  I 
but  not  to  for  one  who  is  an  inhabitant  of  earth  :  he 
must  consider  well  what  interest  be  has  et  hesard  what 
friends  he  is  in  danger  of  displeasing,  what  prejudices, 
what  bobblings  of  ignorance  or  mischievous  creepings 
of  dissimulation  he  may  have  to  encounter  before  be 
ventures  to  speak  freely  of  what  be  knows.  It  is 
not  sufficient  for  bis  purpose  that  truths^  are  impor¬ 
tant  :  they  must  also  be  agreeable  to  the  wishes  of 
the  parties  concerned,  and  flattering  to  their  pride, 
vanity  or  self-interest.  But  candid  and  judicious 
criticism  can  seldom  support  this  character.  All  hu¬ 
man  artists  are  wishing  to  be  thought  perfett^  though 
they  roust  inevitably  abound  in  imperfeettont.  To 
;  point  out  these,  to  eauiion  the  novice  against  imitat- 
I  ing  them,  and  to  cultivate,  in  him,  a  discriminating 
taste  for  what  is  excellent  are  the  important  and  le¬ 
gitimate  objects  of  criticism.  Being  a  descendant  af 
air,  I  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  sons  of  clay. — 
They  can  never  succeed  in  tattling  to  the  aerial  hosts 
and  my  wings  can  easily  transport  me  out  of  the 
reach  of  any  personal  attack.  As  for  you,  sir,  yon 
have  a  perfect  right  to  utter  what  is  revealed  to  you 
on  the  express  condition  of  your  making  it  knewn.’' 

Furnishing  himself  with  a  sort  of  magic  rod,  he 
now  advanced  forwards  and  began  to  wave  it  over 
the  multitude  of  American  productions  most  of  which 
ascended  with  a  rapidity  that  precluded  discriminate 
observation.  A  few  of  them,  however,  slid  down  the 
p^lpb,  and  a  still  smaller  number  retired  to  the  back¬ 
ground.  Among  the  former  were  most  of  the  works 
of  five  favourite  musicians,  who  are  now  tenants  of 
the  “nar»osr  Aouse.” 

“  These  men”  said  he,  “have  written  very  little 
that  can  be  interesting  to  posterity.  Some  of  their 
writings  indicate  genius,  and  other  respectable  scien¬ 
tific  acquirements  ;  but  there  is  in  general,  a  want  of 
cultivated  taste.  A  few  fragments  shall  retuaiu  as 
the  favourite  first-fruits  of  the  American  muse.” 

Ainvngst  those  that  retired  to  the  back-ground 
were  several  compilations  of  psalmody.  Of  one  he 
remarked  that  its  bulk  was  too  iinwiddly,  of  another 
that  it  had  already  been  reviewed,  the  remainder, 
that,  they  were  mere  repositories  of  temporary  fa¬ 
vourites.  Avoiding  the  application  of  hii  rod  to  two 
or  three  respectable  looking  volumes.  “Your  friends” 
■aid  he,  “are  interested  in  the  success  of  them,  and  1 


will  spare  you  the  delicacy  of  spOciking  either  in  their 
praise  or  dispraise.”  But  I  could  not  help  thinking 
that  his  countenance  betrayed  symptoms  of  compla¬ 
cency.  'I'hrce  little  pieces  entitled  “  Lar<tt  Day,' 
“  J^'oHiing  true  but  IJeartn,'"  and  “  Mtiry't  teort^' 
took  their  places  among  the  clioicest  American  frag¬ 
ments.  The  former,  hoi.-vver,  «  somewhat  too  repe¬ 
titious, and  the  two  latu  r  contain  some  harmonic  ir- 
reguli.ritief . 

Bat  my  attention  was  now  directed  to  several  thin 
quarto  numbers,  stitched  in  blue  covers  that  were  ma¬ 
king  their  way  towards  the  foreground.  On  examin¬ 
ation,  they  appeared  to  oons!.*t  of  King’s  celebrated 
oratorio  of  the  “  Inlercttsi'  n'  and  miscellaneous  se¬ 
lections,  principally  from  Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart  amt 
Beethoven.  '1  he  selections  seemed  to  be  judicious, 
aud  the  numbers,  to  have  been  much  used  ;  but  I  was 
surprised  to  observe  that  most  of  ike  pages  that  were 
devoted  to  ll.mdel’s  music  appeared  to  have  been  ve¬ 
ry  little  noticed.  to  rp  roxrrxrrn. 


Mt\«51CAL  l\  I’F.LLIGENCER. 


BOSTOJ^,  SATURDAY,  DE''.  30,  1320. 

At  the  commeucen  rut  of  the  New-Ycar,  it  L« 
comes  a  suitable  e.vpresssion  of  the  regartl  we  enter¬ 
tain  as  h'.ditors,  to  pay  our  compliments  to  the  pat¬ 
rons  o‘TaK  Edtehpeiau  It  is  nine  months  since 
the  commencement  of  our  labours,  and  at  this  stage 
of  our  publication,  it  is  unnecessary  to  be  particular 
in  pointing  out  the  objects  of  our  work,  further  than 
to  acknowledge  our  obligations  for  an  iucreased 
patronage 

On  this  subject  we  think  U  becomes  us  to  state* is 
regular  increase  of  subscribers  of  twenty-five  per 
^  cent  at  the  end  of  each  succeeding  quarter.  The  re¬ 
spectable  patronage  now  given  us,  is  sulficient  to  en¬ 
courage  our  perseverance  ;  we  however  « i.-h  a  more 
extensive  circulation,  and  hope  our  friends  will  ai.d.  t 
us  in  such  an  expectation  ;  we  are  desirous  of  tucii 
an  increase,  not  because  the  work  is  the  object  rf 
our  affection,  and  partly  the  efforts  of  our  onu  exe;- 
tions,  not  merely  fronj  an  opinion  that  it3  cor.tcn'i 
may  enlarge  and  extend  (he  vie’wsof  ma;:y,  upon  li  ,• 
scientific  branch  of  the  science,  but  because  the  gen 
tral  information  it  ccntaiiis,  ujll  subserve  (he  cause 
of  music,  as  well  as  excite  the  Pro.'eision  to  acts  of 
I  emulation. 

We  are  under  obligations  to  a  correspondent  who 
signs  himself  S.  P.  M.  for  having  furnished  us  witn 
many  interesting  speculations  ;  as  often  i.s  he  vvi-l 
write,  the  public  we  doubt  not  will  re.'id.antl  we  shall 
publish  with  equal  j.h  a  ure.  Tlio  valued  communi- ' 
cations,  entitli  cl  “  .V.u.ta/  Drama''  we  ecknowlcdge 
With  thanks.  We  ren  ’v.our  request  to  those  whom 
we  know  are  able,  an  1  v.  he  have  seldom  or  never  ap¬ 
peared  in  our  column''.  \N  e  know  a  few  who  pos¬ 
sess  intimate  vicw«  o!  i.mportant  subjects,  w  ilh  skill 
to  display  them  to  lI:o  greatest  advantage  ;  uc  wish 
they  would  acknowledge  (he  public  cLi.m  to  thii 
communications,  in;',  n.td  by  the  authori'y  cf  l 
great  moral  |-oet, 

“  lleav’ndoth  with  us  as  we  with  tenhes  do, 

Not  light  them  f  w  ourselves.’’ 


« 


ctm  snrsacAii  . 
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THE  BOUqUET. 


Here Jlcv^rt  unnumber'd  their  colon  unite. 

Some  pink,  and  some  purple, tome  blue  and  tome  tchite. 
Some  damask,  tome  yellow,  tome  green  and  tome  red. 
Their  fragrance  alternate  diffutirely  shed. 

V»V^%V%»W 

rh.ACE  AND  HOLY  LOVE, 

A  Sacred  Song,  sung  by  Master  Ayling  at  the  Han¬ 
del  and  Haydn  Society,  written  by  Mrs.  Roteton. 

When  the  cloud  has  passed  away, 

The  sacred  bow  adorns  the  sky  ; 

And  rich  on  every  flower  and  spray, 

Hang  sparkling  gems  of  varied  dye. 

Then  gazing  on  the  blue  serene. 

The  soul  elated  soars  above  ; 

Beholds  the  Author  in  the  scene, 

Sooth'd  into  Peace  and  Holy  Love. 

•  Dying,  fading  in  the  west. 

Lost  in  the  sun's  declining  beam  ; 

AVhile  from  the  east  in  splendour  drest. 

The  moon  pours  radiance  on  tl.e  stream. 

And  gentle  Zephyrs  sportive  light. 

Just  sighing,  whispering  through  the  grove  ; 

Puts  each  unhallowed  thought  to  flight. 

And  sooths  to  Peace  and  Holy  Love 

THE  ORGAMST  AN’D  BELLOWS-BLOWER. 
Within  a  certain  church  there  were  two  fellows  ; 
One  played  the  organ,  t’other  blew  the  bellows. 

Tlie  morning  service  decently  rone  through  ; 

^Ir,  «:iid  the  fellow,  who  the  bellows  blew, 

“  Well,  Mr.  organist,  we  play'd  (piite  well.’* 

W’k,  Mr.  beilowS'blower,  let  me  t«  II 
T oil,  that  'tis  far  beyond  my  power  to  see, 

y®'*  should  have  th’  a'«urance  to  say  we— 

I  am  (he  only  player.”  ‘  \V,  |I,  j-ood  bye— 

And  in  the  afternoon  again  wc’il  try.’ 

1  he  afternoon  arrived,  and  after  dinner. 

Within  the  cliuri'h  assemliled  inany  a  sinner. 

Tlie  parson  read  the  psalm,  the  tune  was  given. 

The  player  touch’d  the  keys,  but,  gracious  heaven. 


MISCELLANY. 


BOSTOiV  THEATRE. 


MUSICAL  ANTIQUITY.  ON  MONDAY  EVENING,  Jan.  1, 

Matter  Ma«e,  in  hit  Mutiek't  Monument,  tells  us  NEW-YEAR’S  NIGHT. 

with  quaint  rapture,  that  the  psalm  singing  at  the  pr„ented  a  Play  in  3  act.  called 

stege  of  York,  during  the  great  rebellion  in  the  year  ^ 

1644,  “  was  the  most  excellent  that  has  been  known,  THE  MAGPYE  AM)  MAID. 

or  remembered  any  where  in  these  our  latter  ages  — 

Most  certain  I  am”  continued  he,  ”  that  to  mytrl/it  After  which  an  Interlude,  called 

was  the  verv  best  Aarmontcof  music  that  ever  I  heard  :  .  .p.,.  u  »  n  u/vviP 

I  yea,  far  excelling  all  other,  either  private  or  public  LADILa  A  I  HO  VIE. 

cathedral  music,  and  inflnitely  beyond  all  verbal  ex-  To  which  will  be  added,  the  Grand  Dramatio  R«. 
pression,  or  conceiving.  Abundance  of  people  of  mance  called 

the  best  rank  and  quality  being  shut  up  in  the  city.  of  iiw>  or  .nr, 

viz.  lords,  knights,\nd  gentlemen  of  the  counties  BEARD,  OR  FEMALE  CURIOSITY. 

round  about,  besides  the  soldiers  and  citizens,  who  ■ 

all,  or  most  of  them  came  constantly  every  Sunday  to  CARTWRIGHT’S  CARD. 

hear  public  prayers  and  sermon  ;  the  number  was  so  This  Gentleman,  at  the  request  of  several  heads  of 

exceeding  great,  that  the  church  was  (as  I  may  say)  families,  purposes  to  appropriate  the  next  weektovit> 

ever  cramming  and  tqwtsing  full.  Now,  here  you  iting  those  families  in  this  metropolis,  who  are  desirous 

must  take  notice,  that  they  had  then  a  custom  in  that  to  hear  the  Musical  Glasses  at  their  own  houses.  The 

church,  (which  I  bear  not  of  in  any  ether  cathedral,  adoption  of  this  reques  ,  is  at  the  suggestion  ofnuraer- 

whieb  was),  that  always  before  the  sermon  the  whole  oiis  admirers  of  his  unrivalled  performances,  those  who 

con gr  egation  sung  a  psalm,  together  with  the  e/uire  intend  indulging  their  friends  with  an  hours  entertain- 

and  the  organ  ;  and  you  must  alto  know,  that  there  ment  of  this  delicious  harmony  are  requested  to  leave 

was  then  a  most  excellent,  large,  plump,  lusty,  full  their  address  with  Mr.  Cartwright  at  the  Marlborough 

speaking  organ,  which  cost,  as  I  am  credibly  infcrm-  Hotel. 

ed  a  thousand  pounds.  This  organ,  I  say,  (when  the  — — — 

psalm  was  set  before  the  sermon,)  being  let  out  into  ■,  H  i/ v  M 

all  its  fullness  of  stop,  together  with  the  quire,  began  Ji.lLll.X  S5 

the  psalm.  But  when /Ao/  rast  coneordtng  unity  of  vnnaT  uirrnntrv 

the  whole  congregational  cho>'ut  came,  as  1  may  say,  VOCAL  MELODIES, 

/Aun*rt,jgtn,evcn  sD,  asitmade  the  ver^  grom^  ^  collection  of  American,  English,  Scotch, 

shake  under  us  ;  oh  !  the  unutterable,  ravishing  soul’s  t  ^  .  ..  o  • 

delight  !  in  the  which  I  was  so  transported  and  wrapt  "  «lch,  Frenah,  Gern.an,  Ita.ian,  Swiss,  Tyr- 

up  into  high  eontemplatxon,  that  there  was  no  room  olcae,  Danish,  Swedish,  Turkish,  Hebrew,  and  Chi- 
left  in  my  whole  man,  viz.  6ody  and  sptrw,  for  any  i  nese  AIRS,  adapted  to  American  Words,  and  arran- 


BLUE  BEARD,  OR  FEMALE  CURIOSITY, 


thing  below  divine  and  heavenly  rapturesM 


ged  for  the  Piano  Forte.  The  poetry  by  Samuel 
Woodworth,  and  other  native  Bards. 

Muoical  Academy  St.  Johns  New  Brunswick  9th  CONDITIONS^ 

December,  1820.  Rilay’a  Vocal  Melodies  sre  engraved  on  quarts 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Euterpeiai.  publ'-hed  in  numbers  of  eight  pages  each 

*  ,  .  r-  at  25  cents  per  number. 

Sir — I  beg  to  communicate  to  you  a  copy  of  the  Ep-  t.  ,  .  /.l  a  ^  v  t-  l  • 

I  *  ,  1  ,  \x,  I  •  Twelve  numbers  (the  first  of  which  ts  now  in 

j  iJaph  on  the  Tomb-stone  of  Uie  lata  Dr.  >  Jf.  Jack-  ■  ,fill  complete  a  volume,  for  whi'^h  a  handwiae 

SON,  of  Exeter — from  its  elegant  eimplicity  ;  I  have  <  vignette  Title-page  and  Index  will  be  givau,  and  the 
no  doubt  but  many  of  your  highly  reepectable  sub-  work  bound  gratis  for  subscribers. 

.  1  _•  »  Distant  subscribers  to  pay  one  dollar  in  advance, 

scriber,  will  consider  it  a.  great.  1  wish  that  many  Mail-lpost  paid. 

of  our  knighia  and  squires  who  assume  a  snpercilious  Address  to  the  Publisher,  E.  Riley,  No-  20,  Chat- 
Qonseqiience  would  strive  to  deserve  such  an  inscrip-  i  liam-sin-et,  New-York. 

lion.  .Men  of  real  merit,  and  genuine  talent  are  al-  !  CitJ  subsscrihers  t»  ray  on  the  receipt  of  each 


ways  modest  and  attentive,  not  like  those  presuming 


I  number. 


Nw- York,  Dee.  1B20. 


No  sound  was  beared  !  save  “blow  you  ra-.  al,  blow.”  |  ^  „„  contents  but 


’  Say  \VK,  and  then  I  will— I’ll  l**f  vow  know 
That  you  can’t  plav  a  note,  depriv’d  o(  me.’ 

“  We.  then,  we,  bla«t  you.  b1'>w  away,  we,  we.” 

The  bellow.-blower  b.  in?  » ,*i  fied,  EPITAPHS.  j  States  ;  and  pledges  himself  to  execute  their  wurki 

Wi.h  cure  and  industry  (he  hell  iivs  plied  ;  u william  Jackson  of  Exeter,  born  in  this  city  20th  !  with  elegance  and  on  reasonable  terms 

Ihe  organist  with  wonderoii.  skill  and  art,  ,,3,,  5,^  j„I  ,303.  j  AUo—Yor  sale,  .Music -plates,  and  Music 

'1  l.roiigh  all  the  services  performed  his  part  ;  ,.  ,,,g  .cjc^ce  of  music  an  eminent  Professor,  j  "*^*'^*‘ _ 

And  owned  for  mII  of  Kieh  and  Ic-w  ('orr^i*,  wLo«c  p*niuft  iinitrd  cirgant  — pure  and!  ~  „ 

’Twas  and  ricrld,  an  proj  rr  fo  rav  K  ;  r.ri’^inr.l  'lelodT.  ilh  ptenTi^r  delicacy  ofl>arniofi-  ^ 

'n.Htiio  oneisofother.  iiKWii.Vnt-  ic  combination- in  Pmn/ing,  in /Wernture,  in  every  HEWITT.  Org.anM  to  tl.e  Handel  sbJ 

IliHt  no  on(  r  th  r.  in  ,  1.1  ,.ui,j-htens.  the  intellect  or  expands  1  Hnvdu  Socictv,  and  of  the  first  church.  «oIi.  il»  the 

You  have  my  tale  and  moru!— here's  the  end  on’t,  th.  Iwart.  His  al’aiiiments  w»  r.  rare  and  distin-  encouragement  of  her  friends  and  the  public  in  hef 

-  giiiOied- a  writer- novel  and  acute  in  observation—  profession,  as  teacher  of  the  Piano  Fort,  Organ, Harp, 

Never  play  upon  a  n!!.ii'-  misfortuns  s.  nsir  make  a  ,;n.orrer.t  and  discriii  inatiog  critic— endeared  to  his  J,„,i  sinj^jn^.  Application  to  be  made  at  No.  K 
jest  of  natc.ral  deformity  or  infirii.il  v.  for  that  is  criu  I  ;  sidect  a-so'  i.,ti  s  bv  a  c.nvs  r>-atii'ii  and  demeuuoiir  of  ^  p(,fipry|  stroef,  or  at  the  Franklin  Music  Warebouie, 
and  impious  ‘  I  "“Pr-  ‘''vv  and  f  s  tna.iu/  s.mplicity.  pjo.  IHlk-street. 

_  I  ‘  Marv.  wife  of  John  Downman  I>q.  (whose  rt-  _ _ _ 

“.i;' (II!”;,;.';  and  iuydn  society. 

Icsl  y'>'»  '*nd  uudu'if'd,  (dvicc)  directed  thi^  \TcritJTifrrt  to  be  rnif'cd,  an  ]  adj'tumed  meeting  cf  the  Handel  and 

-  *  iflu  r-clf  r.  quired  no  other  n:euioriai  than  that  sh«  ;  Society,  lakes  place  tomorrow  Evening  tt  ‘  0 J 

Nev'r  it  •*  CO  *erio»;:  and  iioly  matbrs,  for  (hat  ig  Ihc  Daughter  of  i  (I  , II.  .-vcia  w 

WILLIAM  .1AC  KF-.OV.  J.  LL\M», 

11;  .•  I'I'S  and  crio.' : '.I. 


tliiiisey  studiers  of  Crotchets  aud  Quavers. 
Sir,  I  remain  Yours,  Ac. 


MUSIC  EN RAVING. 


D.  BROWNE. 


GEORGE  BACON,  .Vuz/e  Engraver  No.  IW, 
8oulh  third  stieet,  Philadelphia,  ofl<  rs  his  services  ts 
the  Authors  and  Publishers  of  Music,  in  the  tniled 
States  ;  and  pledges  himself  to  execute  their  works 


furnished  on  short  notice 


Dec.  9ih. 


MUSIC  TUITION. 

MIS«  HF.Wm'.  Org-aniAt  to  the  Handel  and 


J.  LEWIS,  Set. 


